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They believe that man was created in the 
image of God, capable of understanding the di- 
vine law, and of holding communion with his 
Maker. Through transgression he fell from this 
blessed state, and lost the heavenly image. His 
posterity come into the world in the image of the 
earthly man ; and, until renewed by the quicken- 
ing and regenerating power of the heavenly man 
Christ Jesus, manifested in the soul, they are 
fallen, degenerated, and dead to the divine life 
in which Adam originally stood, and are subject 
to the power, nature and seed of the serpent ; 
and not only their words and deeds, but their 


imaginations, are evil perpetually in the sight of 


God. Man, therefore, in this state can know 
nothing aright concerning God; his thoughts 
and conceptions of spiritual things, until he is 
disjoined from this evil seed, and united to the 
divine light, Christ Jesus, are unprofitable to 
himself and to others. 

But while it entertains these views of the lost 
and undone condition of man in the fall, the so- 
ciety does not believe that mankind are punish- 
able for Adam’s sin, or that we partake of his 
guilt, until we make it our own by transgression 
of the divine law. 

But God, who out of his infinite love sent his 
Son, the Lord Jesus Christ into the world to 
taste death for every man, hath granted to all 
men, of whatever nation or country, a day or 
time of visitation, during which it is possible for 
men to partake of the benefits of Christ’s death, 
and be saved. For this end he hath communi- 


cated to every man a measure of the light of his | lost 
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with every man, in order to save him; which 
light or grace, as it is received and not resisted, 
works the salvation of all, even of those who are 
ignorant of Adam’s fall, and of the death and 
sufferings of Christ; both by bringing them to a 
sense of their own misery, and to be sharers in 
the sufferings of Christ, inwardly ; and by making 
them partakers of his resurrection, in becoming 
holy, pure and righteous, and recovered out of 
their sins. By which also are saved they that 
have the knowledge of Christ outwardly, in that 
it opens their understandings rightly to use and 
apply the things delivered in the scriptures, and 
to receive the saving use of them. But this 
Holy Spirit, or light of Christ may be resisted 
and rejected ; in which then, God is said to be 
resisted and pressed down, and Christ to be again 
crucified and put to open shame; and to those 
who thus resist and refuse him, he becomes their 
condemnation. 
As many as resist not the light of Christ Jesus, 

but receive and walk therein, it becomes in them 


,|a@ holy, pure and spiritual birth, bringing forth 


holiness, righteousness and purity, and all those 
other blessed fruits which are acceptable to God, 
by which holy birth, viz., Jesus Christ formed 
within us, and working his works in us, as we 
are sanctified, so we are justified in the sight of 
God ; according to the apostles words: “ But ye 
are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are 
justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
the spirit of our God.” Therefore, it is not by 
our works wrought in our will, nor yet by good 
works considered as of themselves, that we are 
justified, but by Christ, who is both the gift and 
the giver, and the cause producing the effects in 
us. As he hath reconciled us while we were 
enemies, so doth he also, in his wisdom, save 
and justify us after this manner; as saith the 
same apostle elsewhere: “‘ Not by works of right- 
eousness which we have done, but according to 
his mercy he saved us, by the was shing of rege- 
neration and renewing of the Holy G host ; which 
he shed on us abundantly through Jesus ( ‘hrist, 
our Saviour, that being justified by his grace, we 
should be made heirs according to the hope of 
eternal life.” We renounce all natural power 
and ability in ourselves, to bring us out of our 
and fallen condition and first nature, and 


own Son, a measure of grace or the Holy Spirit | confess that as of ourselves we are able to do no- 


—by which he invites, calls, exhorts and strives 


thing that is good, so neither can we procure re- 
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mission of sins or justification by any act of our, them “the Word of God,” believing that epithet 
own, so as to merit it, or to draw it as a debt} peculiarly applicable to the Lord Jesus; yet it 
from God due to us; but we acknowledge all to} believes them to be the words of God, written by 
be of and from his love, which is the “original holy men as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ; 
and fundamental cause of our acceptance. “God that they were written for our learning, that we, 
manifested his love toward us, in the sending of| through patience and comfort of the Scriptares, 
his beloved son, the Lord Jesus Christ, into the | might have hope ; and that they are able to make 
world, who gave himself an offering for us and a| wise unto salvation, through faith which is in 
sacrifice to God, for a sweet smelling savour ; and} Christ Jesus. It looks upon them as the only 
having made peace through the blood of the | fit outward judge and test of controversies among 
cross, that he might reeoncil@ us unto himself, | Christians, and is very willing that all its doc- 
and by the eternal Spirit offered himself with- | trines and practices should be tried by them, 
out spot unto God, he suffered for our sins, the | freely admitting that whatsoever any do, pretend- 
just for the unjust, that he might bring us unto | ing to the spirit, which is contrary to the scrip- 
God. tures, be condemned as a delusion of the devil. 
In a word, if justification be considered in its As there is one Lord and one faith, so there 
full and just latitude, neither Christ’s work with-| is but one baptism, of which the water baptism 
out us, in the prepared body, nor his work within | of John was a figure. The baptism which be- 
us, by his Holy Spirit, is to be excluded; for | longs to the gospel, the Society of Friends be- 
both have their place and service in our complete lieve es, is “ not the putting away the filth of th 
justification. By the propitiatory sacrifice of | flesh, but the answer of a good conscience toward 
Christ without us, we, truly repenting and be-| God, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.”’ This 
lieving, are, through the mercy of God, justified | answer of a good conscience can only be produced 
from the imputation of sins and transgressions | by the purifying operation of the Holy Spirit, 
that are past; as though they had never been | transforming and renewing the heart, and bring- 
committed; and by the mighty work of Christ | ing the will into conformity to the divine will. 
within us, the power, nature and habits of sin | | The distinction between Christ’s baptism and 
are destroyed ; that, as sin once reigned unto | that of water is clearly pointed out by John: “I 
death, even so now grace reigneth, through | indeed baptize you with water unto repentance, 
righteousness, unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ | but he that cometh after me is mightier than I, 
our Lord. All this is effected, not by a bare or| whose shoes I am not worthy to bear, he shall 
naked act of faith, separate from obedience, but | baptize you with the Holy Ghost and fire, whose 
in the obedience of faith ; Christ being the author | fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge 
of eternal salvation to none but those that obey | his floor and gather his wheat into the garner, 
him. | but he will burn up the chaff with unque »nchable 
The Society of Friends believes that there will | fire.” 
be a resurrection both of the righteous and the! In conformity with this declaration, the so- 
wicked; the one to eternal life and blessedness, | ciety holds that the baptism which now saves is 
and the other to everlasting misery and torment; ‘inward and spiritual ; that true Christians are 
agreeably to Matt. xxv. 31-46, John v. 25-30, | ‘‘ baptized by one spirit into one body ;” that “as 
1 Cor. xv. 12-58. That God will judge the many as are baptized into Christ have put on 
world by that Man whom he hath ordained, even | Christ ;” and that “if any man be in Christ, he 
Christ Jesus the Lord, who will render unto] isa new creature; old things are passed away, 
every man according to his works ; to them, who | behold all things are become new, and all things 
by patient continuing in well- doing during this | of God.” 
life seek for glory and honor, immortality and} Respecting the communion of the body and 
eternal life; but unto the contentious and diso-| blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Society of 
bedient, who obey not the truth, but obey un-| Friends believes, that it is inward and spiritual 
righteousness, indignation and wrath, tribulation | —areal participation of his divine nature through 
and anguish upon every soul of man that sinneth, | faith in him, and obedience to the power of the 
for God is no respecter of persons. Holy Ghost, by which the soul is enabled daily 
The religious Society of Friends has always | to feed upon the flesh and blood of our crucified 
believed that the holy scriptures were written by| and risen Lord, and is thus nourished and 
divine inspiration, and contain a declaration of | strengthened. Of this spiritual communion, the 
all the fundamental doctrines and principles re-| breaking of bread aud drinking of wine by our 
lating to eternal life and salvation, and that| Saviour with his disciples was figurative; the 
whatsoever doctrine or practice is contrary to | true Christian supper being that set forth in the 
them, is to be rejected as false and erroneous; | Revelations: ‘“ Behold, I stand at the door and 
that they are a declaration of the mind and will | knock ; if any man hear my voice and open the 
of God, in and to the several ages in which they | door, I will come into him and sup with him, 
were written, and are obligatory on us, and are | and he with me.” 
to be read, believed and fulfilled by the assist- As the Lord Jesus declared, ‘“‘ Without me 
ance of divine grace. Though it does not call! ye can do nothing,” the Society of Friends 
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holds the dectsine an man can ré ‘nothing 
that tends to the glory of God and his own 
salvation without the immediate assistance of 
the spirit of Christ; and that this aid is espe- 
cially necessary in the performance of the high- 
est act of which he is capable, even the wor- 
ship of the Almighty. This worship must be in 
spirit and in truth ; an intercourse between the 
soul and its great Cre ator, which is not depen- 
dent upon, or necessarily connected with, any 
thing which one man can do for another. It is 
the practice, therefore, of the society to sit down 
in solemn silence to worship God ; that each one 
may be engaged to gather inward to the gift of 
divine grace, in order to experience ability reve- 
rently to wait upon the Father of spirits, and to 
offer unto him through Christ Jesus, our holy 
Mediator, a sacrifice well pleasing in his sight, 
whether it be, in silent mental adoration, the se- 
cret breathing of the soul unto him, the public 


ministry of the gospel, or vocal prayer or thanks- 


giving. Those, who are thus gathered, are the 
true worshippe rs, “who worship God in the 
spirit, rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no cOn- 
fidence in the flesh.” 

[To be continued.) 


NATHAN HUNT, 


Died on the 8th of Eighth Month, 1853, in 


the ninety-fifth year of his age, at the residence 


of his son-in-law, Joshua Stanley, in Guilford 
county, North Carolina.—A record of the de- 
cease of this aged veteran in the army of the 
Lamb, will probably awaken interesting remi- | 
niscences in the minds of many of the readers of | 
the Annual Monitor, as few individuals in the | 
Society of which he was so long a dignified and 
honoured member, have been more extensively 
known, or more generally beloved and valued. 
Being naturally of a diffident, retiring dispo- 
sition, and fearful of saying much of hime if, he 
has left but few memoranda; 
these, and some truly characteristic 
early and later date, we may be able to furnish a | 
brief outline of his somewhat cheequered path to 
everlasting blessedness. It may also be well to 
enumerate a few of the distinguishing traits of | 
his character. He had naturally a clear and com- 
prehensive mind, a vigorous intellect, and sound 
discriminating judgment, but very few advan- 
tages of education. Indeed, he has been heard 
to say, that the principal part of the learning he 
had, was acquired by the light of a “ pine knot,” 
as he sat with his brothers and sisters round the 
family hearth, when the day’s work was done. 
He was, however, deeply instructed in the school 
of Christ, and with the salutary discipline of the 
cross he was made familiar from his early child- | 
hood. In later life there was a striking gravity 
and dignity about the dear old man, and, at times, | 
a deep introversion of spirit, which seemed to 
check the least approach to lightness and frivo- 


yet, by the aid of | 
letters of | 
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lity, and spread a shady quietness on all around 
him; so that it might with great propriety be 
said of him, as it was of that faithful servant of 
the Lord, George Fox, “ His very presence ex- 
pressed a religious majesty.” This seriousness, 
however, was “beautifully blended with Christian 
cheerfulness; for he well knew what it was to 
wash and anoint in the presence of his brethren, 
while plunged into deep and humbling exercise 
of soul before the Lord, remembering the A pos- 
tolic injunction, “ Rejoice evermore, and in adi 
things give thanks.” 
One little incident may serve to illustrate the 
wisdom and discretion which might be said to 
govern all his actions. A short time previous to 
his attaining the age of fourscore, he resigned 
his seat at the head of the meeting, observing, 
that he felt best satisfied to do so while still in 
the possession of his mental faculties, lest he 
| might be inclined to retain it when they were im- 
paired, and when he was ‘no longer able to dis- 
cern the true time for closing the meeting. His 
grand-children appear to have been a constant 
pleasure to him. In many of his letters to his 
| friends he has given graphic pictures of his little 
pets, and there are those who can remember to 
| have seen the aged pilgrim sitting at the door of 
his humble dwelling, leaning on the top of his 
| staff, and watching with deep interest their child- 
ish gambols, while his benign, yet grave and 
‘thoughtful countenance, seemed to express the 
patriarchal benediction, ‘‘The God who has fed 
}me all my life long unto this day, the Angel 
| which redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads.”’ 
Though free from sectarianism, he was warmly 
lattached to those who were of the same house- 
hold of faith, and the welfare of the Society in 
| which he considered it a privilege to have had a 
birth-right membership, continued, to the close 
of his life, to be very near to his heart. The 
practice of retirement and silent-waiting before 
the Lord, was one which he assiduously culti- 
vated in himself, and strongly recommended to 
his friends. Many who have been inmates of his 
| hospitable dwelling, can now recall the serious 
| and emphatic manner in which the evening chap- 
| ter was re vad, and then the solemn stillness that 
succeeded, broken at times by an expression of 
| thanksgiving for their many mercies, or an im- 
pressive exhortation to the little grandchildren 
collected round him. ‘To these he usually put 
questions on the chapter they had heard, and, 
when this season was over, which was often one 
of real refreshment, he would take an affectionate 
|leave, and opening the door into his little bed- 
| room, retire without a light, and there pass many 
| an hour (we cannot doubt) in sweet and heavenly 
|communion ; for when his household met him on 
| the following day, the prec ious influence of his 
| gathered spirit seemed to be shed like holy dew 
le upon them, giving an evidence that he had been 
with Jesus. Possessing an uncommon share of 
native eloquence, and dwelling very near to the 
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alone Source of all true gospel ministry, he was 
indeed enabled to “do the work of an Evan- 
gelist,” and there was such an unction and fresh- 
ness attending his religious communications, 
that they often made a deep impression on those 
that heard them. 

A friend who was engaged in a religious visit 
to North Carolina, a few years before the death 
of this dedicated Christian, gives the following 
vivid description of him :—‘ The aged patriarch, 
Nathan Hunt, is now in his 90th year, and, as to 
bodily power, is feeble and infirm, walking slowly 
and bendingly with a stick. His memory also, 
especially with regard to recent events, is a little 
impaired ; but there he sits in his arm chair, by 
the crackling fire, the veteran soldier of Christ, 
his heart still warm with love to the cause, his 
tongue still eloquent in thanksgiving and praise. 
‘I have much to be thankful for,’ said the old 
champion, ‘my very heart feels it; I love to see 
the Lord’s messengers under my roof, or rather 
the roof of my children. My soul is still exer- 
cised for the peace and prosperity of Zion,’ (his 
eyes filling with tears.) His spiritual faculties 
and perceptions are remarkably clear, and he con- 
verses with an unfaltering voice about the things 
of the kingdom. His remarks are pertinent, his 
words seasoned with grace. It is truly cheering 
to see an aged pilgrim thus bright in the midst 
of years, with a cheerful spirit, and a thankful 
heart, peacefully waiting for the coming of his 
Lord; having fought the good fight, kept the 
faith, and well-nigh finished his course, still mag- 
nifying, not himself, but his office, and ascribing 
all the glory unto Aim in whom he has believed, 
and from whom he humbly hopes to receive that 
crown of righteousness which is laid up for all 
who love His appearing. I find it good to be here; 
there is a solid satisfaction in thus witnessing the 
power of true religion.” 

The account of his early life may be given in 
his own words: ‘‘I was born,” says he, “in the 
neighborhood of New Garden Meeting-house, on 
the 26th day of Tenth month, 1758. My worthy 
parents, William and Sarah Hunt, were both 
members of the Society of Friends, the former a 
valuable minister among them. He died whilst 
on a religious visit to England, at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, in the 39th year of his age, leaving 
a widow and eight small children, of whom I was 
the third, and in my fourteenth year, when my 
father died. I well remember his pious instruc- 
tions, and my being humbled under them in early 
life. Something of a solemn nature seemed to 
overspread my mind. I loved to be alone, and at 
the age of seven years I was impressed with the 
belief, that, if I was faithful, I should one day 
have to preach the Gospel. I was, by nature, 
very volatile, and much inclined to childish 
lightness ; but I can remember that my mind was 
often very seriously impressed while sitting in 
rcligious meetings, attending funerals, and on 
other similar occasions. When about twelve or 
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thirteen years of age, while in the circle of my 
youthful friends, and the ringleader of their 
mirth and jollity, I have, at different times, been 
broken into tears, and had to leave them suddenly. 
A very reaching visitation, when about seventeen, 
I well remember : a renewed view of being called 
to the work of the ministry, so clearly presented 
to my mind, I sometimes thought that the time 
had come for me to speak in meetings; but for 
want of abiding under the solemn weight, I gra- 
dually got off into association with my jovial com- 
panions again, and the impression grew fainter ; 
but through the whole of this period there were 
frequent renewals of these solemn feelings, giving 
me the humble hope, that notwithstanding my 
rebellion, I was not forsaken; and I was merci- 
fully preserved, even in my greatest departure, 
from what the world would term gross evils, and 
also in plainness and simplicity of speech and ap- 
parel. When twenty years of age, 1 married Mar- 
tha Ruckman, and we continued to reside on the 
same spot where I was born. I was now intro- 
duced into a new sphere of life. This had a se- 
rious effect upon me, feeling the importance of 
my situation; but nothing worthy of remark oc- 
cured until I had been married several months, 
when my mind was awakened and tendered by 
the very sudden removal of my valued mother. 
She went to bed in usual health, and was dis- 
covered by my sister, in the morning, ina lifeless 
state. I had attended meetings pretty constantly 
all my life; but now I was still more regular in 
the attendance of them ; and when in them, great 
seriousness often came over me. About this time 
I was placed in imminent danger, within a hair’s 
breadth of being called into eternity. This intro- 
duced me into very serious consideration on the 
uncertainty of time, and an increase of concern 
prevailed, that I might be in readiness to meet 
the change, come when it might. While sitting 
in religious meetings at this period, a scripture 
text frequently opened before me with great clear- 
ness; but through diffidence and fear I refused 
to give up, often sitting under such weight that 
the bench shook under me; and whilst this deep 
exercise was upon me, I was afflicted with sick- 
ness nigh unto death; my friends and connec- 
tions stood by my bedside, expecting every hour 
would be my last.” 

He then describes a vision he had, in which a 
large field of service was opened before him in 
the New England States, and thus proceeds :— 
“T then returned to myself again, and seemed so 
revived, that I told my wife I should live. It 
appeared clear to me that I should be called to 
the work of the ministry, and to labor in that part 
of the vineyard. My health and strength were 
rapidly restored, and after passing through great 
suffering, on account of the reluctance of nature 
to yield, I finally gave up to what appeared to be 

| required of me, and in the 27th year of my age, 
spoke a few words in a meeting in Tennessee, 
which brought great peace and comfort into my 
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mind. The first time I appeared in my own 
meeting, so great was my brokenness of spirit, 
that as I walked towards home, tears fell from 
my eyes like drops of rain.” 

(To be Continued.) 


THE FIRST DAY SCHOOL ASSISTANT. 
, Concluded from page 357.) 

The following remarks have been furnished by 
a Friend as the result of her observation on the 
subject of First-day schools : 

It is hoped that none may hesitate to move in 
this good cause, from a feeling of their want of 
knowledge; fora Friend, who commenced a First- 
day school in entire ignorance of the usual mode 
of conducting them, remarked:—“The way 
seemed to open as the school increased ;”’ and she 
never felt the want of any ability except that to 
be derived from the fountain of all true know- 
ledge. Being desirous that her own children 
should have the advantage of studying the Scrip- 
tures in company with others of the same age, 
she invited four of their companions to spend an 
hour with her on First-day. They presented 
themselves at the time appointed, and with many 
misgivings as to her ability to interest their 
young minds, she selected the Deluge as the sub- 
ject of the lesson. The children were supplied 
with Bibles, and were directed to find the 7th 
and 8th chapters of Genesis. They were then 
questioned alternately, and read aloud the verse 
in which the answer could be found. More than 
one child observed in the course of the lesson, 
“ Why I never noticed that before!’ and they 
were surprised to discover that a dove was not 
the first creature that left the ark. And yet 
these children had been in the habit of hearing 
the Bible read in their families and schools, and 
were of bright, intelligent minds; but their at- 
tention not having been directed to the facts, no 
impression had been made by them. After the 
history of the Deluge was thoroughly examined 
and understood, the names of the Books of the 
Bible were repeated by all the scholars at the 
same time. 

The teacher then asked, “Did any of you 
witness the military processions which took place 
last week?” ‘TI saw one company,” replied a 
boy, ‘‘ And I saw them all,” eagerly exclaimed 
another. ‘ What trade,” asked the teacher, 
‘“‘are those soldiers learning, when they meet 
together?” The countenances of the boys 
changed, but they remained silent, and she con- 
tinued, “an awful trade, for they are learning 
how they may kill other men who are equally 
objects of our Heavenly Father’s care. Our Sa- 
viour declared that not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without his notice, and ‘ ye are of more 
value than many sparrows.’ Now let us find 
some pussages in the Bible in which wars and 
fightings are mentioned.’’ The books were again 
opened, and the 5th chapter of Matthew, verses 
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44 and 45, were read aloud by all the children; 
also, Matt. vi. 14, 15; vii. 12. Isa. ii, 4, John 
xviii. 36. Exod. xx. 18. Micah. iv. 8. Al- 
though several had much difficulty at first in find- 
ing the desired texts, yet they soon became expert, 
especially after they had committed to memory 
the names of the Books of the Bible. Some 


verses which are particularly suitable for children 
residing in a city were then recited, commencing, 


Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor [ see, 

What shall I render to my God 
For all his gifts to me !”? 


The children were then desired to propose 
questions from the Bible to the class. Among 
them were these: What did David do to Saul 
inacave ? How many brothers had Jag@ph? Are 
any grandmothers mentioned in the Bible? Who 
was Goliath? What animals did David kill 
when he was tending sheep? 

The 24th Psalm was read by the teacher, and 
afterwards repeated by several of the pupils, 
whilst others read it from the Bibles. 

To each child was handed a card, containing 
one question and its answer, selected from Friends’ 
Catechism, which he was requested to commit 
to memory, and repeat at the next lesson. The 
folowing are examples : 

What is necessary to authorise a person to 
preach the Gospel? That he should have an 
immediate call and qualification for the work 
from the Great Head of the Church. 

Should we not be well grounded in our reli- 
gious principles and testimonies ? 

Be ready always to give an answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is 
in you, with meekness and fear. 

Is it necessary for us often to pray ? 

As our infirmities are great, and we are con- 
stantly prone to evil, it is our duty to watch and 
pray, that we enter not into temptation. 

Juvenile tracts were presented to the children, 
and they were desired to invite their young friends 
to accompany them on the next First-day. 

The school continued to increase, and in less 
than a year the list of scholars contained the 
names of 27, between the ages of 8 and 14. The 
interest felt by them was shown by their regular 
attendance, and except during a vacation of a few 
weeks, there was but one First-day in 15 months 
when there were not several present, although 
sometimes they encountered stormy weather. 

Instead of reading the verses in which the an- 
swers to the question may be found, the children 
were sometimes instructed to give only direct 
answers. 

The Testimony of the Society of Friends on 
Scriptural Instruction.—The Society of Friends 
has earnestly and repeatedly, from the days of 
George Fox down to the present time, recom- 
mended the religious education of the children of 
the Society, and the encouragement among them 
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of the frequent reading and study of the Holy 
Scriptures. The London Yearly Mecting in 
1709 enjoined it “as an incumbent duty of 
Friends to cause their children to be frequent in 
the readings of the Holy Scriptures, and to ob- 
serve to them the examples of such children as 
in Scripture are recorded to have early learned 
the fear of the Lord, and hearkened to his coun- 
sels.” The Meeting of 1731 said in its Epistle, 
‘- We earnestly and tenderly advise that mothers 
of children, as well as fathers, would take par- 
ticular care to instruct them in the knowledge of 
religion and the Holy Scriptures, because it has 
been found by experience, that good impressions, 
early made on the tender minds of children, have 
proved a lasting means of preserving them in a 
religious life and conversation.” In the Epistle 
of 1733 pe following language on the same 
subject: We tenderly and earnestly advise and 
exhort all parents and masters of families, that 
they exert themselves in the wisdom of God, 
and in the strength of His love, to instruct their 
children and families in the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion contained in the 
Holy Scriptures,'and that they excite them to 
diligent reading of those sacred writings, which 
plainly set forth the miraculous birth, holy life, 
wonderful work, blessed example, meritorious 
death, and glorious resurrection, ascension, and 
mediation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
and to educate their children in the belief of 
the inward manifestation and operation of the 
Spirit of God on their own minds, that they 
may reap the benefit and advantage thereof, for 
their own peace and everlasting happiness, which 
i iafinitely preferable to all other considerations.” 
So great was the importance of such instruction 
regarded by the Society in that day, that in 1740, 
the Yearly Meeting expressed the fear, that the 
declension, then beginning to appear, “of true 
piety and godly zeal,in many places, was too 
much owing to a disregard of the doctrines of 
the Holy Scriptures, andthe promise of the Holy 
Spirit in them recorded.” 

Without the Divine blessing, parents and 
teachers can do nothing, yet we cannot suppose 
that this blessing will ever be withheld from a 
faithful and persevering discharge of duty; else 
why should the earnest exhortation be given 
to parents to train up their children in the “nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord!” How impor- 
tant, then, in this great and responsible duty is 
the assistance of those inestimable writings, 
which as a pious writer has remarked, “ have God 
for their author, salvation for their end, and truth 
without any mixture of error for their matter ;”” 
and which the apostle declares were given by the 
Holy Spirit, “‘ were written for our learning, that 
we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures 
might have hope,” and “are able to make wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.” 

Schools for instruction in the Scriptures are 
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precisely similar to home instruction in families, 
except in the greater number which partake of 
the benefit, and in the greater encouragement 
given by a wider example in this excellent em- 
ployment of a portion of First-day. The earnest 
advice, then, of the Society of Friends, in rela- 
tion to the study of the Scriptures, applies with 
peculiar force to the proper maintenance of such 
schools. 

The fear has been sometimes expressed, that 
the study of the Holy Scriptures may. induce 
some to satisfy themselves with outward know- 
ledge alone; but how can that which continually 
directs us to the Eternal Fountain of life, induce 
us to forsake or reject that living Fountain? 
Such mistaken reasoning would equally warrant 
us in throwing aside all religious instruction 
whatever. May we not hope that a faithful 
perseverance in the ‘ good work” of religious 
education, by whatever means may be within our 
reach, whether in single families, or in an occa- 
sional collection of families into schools, accom- 
panied with humble prayer to Him who alone 
can bless our labors, may prove a great and last- 
ing benefit to many of the rising generation, and 
be the means of preventing habits in some of 
them, which otherwise might lead to unspeakable 
miseries in their future years ? 


CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


First Impressions.—A_ glorious morning was 
that—pure, sunny, exhilirating, though late in 
November—when, after a four years’ absence, I 
looked again on the bay and city and hills of 


San Francisco. But the bay and the hills were 
all that seemed familiar. The city was an in- 
trusion. It was difficult to realize, that even in 
California, human enterprise had reared such 
masses of masonry, and built up with the solidity 
of Eastern cities, a great commercial emporium, 
where so lately one-third of the space covered by 
it had been rough hills of sand, naked, or over- 
grown with tangled shrub-oaks; another third, 
the open bay, where boats landed and ships rode 
at anchor; and the remaining third, the site of 
a mere skeleton city of tents and canvass houses 
and slight tenements of wood—the hasty growth 
of a season, and a temptation to the flames such 
as they would not long he likely to resist. Nor 
had they. For four or five times since I had 
seen it, the greater part of the city had been laid 
in ashes. Yet, now, as I looked out from the 
steamer, there it stood—- beautiful in the morning 
sunlight—with its long wharves projecting in the 
bay and lined with shipping of all grades and 
nations—with its heavy blocks of fire-proof ware- 
houses, effectually usurping the dominions of 
Neptune—with its grand amphitheatre of shops 
and public buildings and elegant dwellings rising 
even to the summit of the hills—there lay, whe. 
ther I could realize or not, the renowned city it. 
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self, the Tyre and Sidon of the Pacific, the new 
commercial magnate of the continent. 

Stepping upon the wharf, and going straight 
into the town, I passed four or five of the large 
blocks of the city, having streets between them 
as unfamiliar both in name and appearance as 
the streets of Jeddo or Timbuctoo, before I reach- 
ed familiar Montgomery street, which, in the 
former days, was the front street of the town,— 
the water rtreet,—and in places was overwashed 
by the flowing tides. Now it is far back in the 
city—beyond the region of heavy warehouses— 
a street of banks and offices, of stock-jobbers and 
speculators—the Wall street of the Pacific. 
Montgomery street, when my feet first trod its 
unequal surface in 1847, was not only the front 
street, but it was the only street in the place 
with buildings enough on it, or pathway enough 
worn, to indicate the direction in which it lay. 
Where it crosses Clay street I now look in vain 
for the fittle brown tenement in which I spent 
my first weeks in California. The massive fire- 
proof stores and banking houses covering the 
spot, form a striking contrast with the humble 
pictare which memory so vividly presents. So, 
over the street, it is difficult to believe, that the 
immense five stery building of Halleck, Peachy, 
Billings and Park—covering an entire block, and 
vivaling in its dimensions and beauty any of the 
leading structures of New York—actually occu- 
pies the site where I used to see the waves of 
the bay wash the foundations of the only little 
tenement on that side of the way. What a mag- 
nificent monument—“monumentum zxre peren- 
nius,” to the energy and success of a single law- 
firm. What a huge pile of bricks and mortar to 
have grown up out of brieys in so short a period 
of time. But these half-million structures, and 
one hundred and two hundred thousand dollar 
edifices, are almost as common now, as ship’s ca- 
booses and one-room shanties were only a few 
years ago. A block or two farther south, on the 
same street, what massive and elegant buildings 
of the jargest class a single millionaire has caused 
to rise, where I used to see sportsmen amusin 
themselves with shooting wild ducks, And what 
astride of their proprietor, in fortune, from an 
eldership among the “ scattered and peeled,” to 
a notch on the mammon-seale that but few John- 
Jacob-Astors have ever attained so rapidly. 

These men of sudden wealth—mush-room- 
monied potentates--whose golden wand has touch- 
ed into existence as if by magic, the strength and 
beauty of the city, are a race sui-generis, almost 
peculiar to California. In other lands, the spe- 
cies is of slower growth, and is greatly modified 
in its development by the surrounding social at- 
mosphere. A too rapid growth is apt to produce 
unsoundness and disease, It will be well for Cali- 
fornia, if this principle shall not prove true here 
-—if men of wealth shall rise above the tempta- 
tions by which their position is naturally beset, 
and show themselyes men of sterling character— 
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large minded and large hearted—capable of noble 
deeds for the moral and intellectual good of the 
city, as well as for its outward embellishment and 
prosperity. There is, fortunately, something in 
the mere pride of wealth that works as an anti- 
dote to the temptations of vice. 

This influence, together with the leaven of 
sound principle which has formed the vital ele- 
ment in the prosperity of many capitalists, will, 
it is to be hoped, prevent the aristocracy of San 
Francisco—if an aristocracy of mammon must be 
generated—from becoming an aristocracy of mere 
fashion and folly, vanity and vice. 

Climbing the steep grade of Pine street to the 
home like dwelling of a friend, I enjoyed from 
its commanding elevation as charming a prospect 
of nature as art can anywhere produce. Ata 
window locking eastward [ sat for a half-hour 
alone, running my eye leisurely over the broad 
and compact city sloping gradually to the water— 
over the flect of shipping lying at the wharves 
and at anchor in the harbor—over the smooth 
waters of the bay, adorned with here and there 
an island and dotted with busy steamers hurrying 
to and fro—over the distant groves and villages 
and hills of the Contra Costa, with the far-off 
summit of Monte Diablo looming in sharp outline 
above them ali—a panorama of surpassing beauty, 
on which the genial sunlight was restingin spring- 
like softness, while inspiring zephyrs seemed te 
breathe over the whole a sort of Eden-enchant- 
ment ;—and as thus [ sat, drinking in the scene, 
and remembered its familiar natural outlines, and 
felt once more, in all its freshness the influence 
of this most captivating of climates, all my old 
love for California returned—came gushing up 
full and strong,—and I said within my inmost 
heart, surely, on all the continents God hath no 
where allotted to man a more delightsome fand { 

But that day, so soft and captivating was a rare 
one even in California. The day before had 
been rainy—the first rain of the season—and the 
mud that filled the streets and lay upon the walks 
was ample evidence to one that attempted to tra- 
verse them, that if California is an Eden, it is 
not-an Eden without a blemish. And I regret 
to say, that this form of evil—the natural—is net 
the only one that a new-comer is foreed to notice, 
in this garden of the West. Morally, there is 
something worse than mud. A turn around the 
Plaza— the same naked unsightly old Plaza still 
—revealed to me the fact, that though the num- 
ber of grand gambling saloons once in full blast 
on two sides of that open area had greatly dimin- 
ished, and their sites been occupied by more 
splendid and less disreputable edifices, yet a few 
of the “same -sort’’ still remain, as crowded, as 
corrupting and as ruinous as ever. Even so 
tent has proved the Genius loct—the old influence 
of the place—that the splendid City Hall could 
not be built on the site of one of those old pan- 
demoniums without making a portion of it an im- 
mense saloon for the accommodation of the pub- 
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lic functionaries. It is here doubtless that politi.) that the effect of such remonstrances will, in all 


eal gamblers, manipulating the smooth ivory balls 
on the green tables, learn to set in motion the 
great political balls by which they aim to win 
fame and fortune, but more frequently realize 
both misfortune and infamy.— The Pacific. 





HARMONY IN FAMILIES. 


Impartiality tends greatly to promote harmony 
in families. Hence the necessity of parents not 
manifesting any partiality to one or more of their 
children. In the favored child, it lays the foun- 
dation for pride and self importance, and in the 
neglected one, it raises indignation if not hatred ; 
whatever may be the motives assigned for par- 
tiality, parents must answer to the Judge of all 
the earth, for the-sorrows and evils it produces. 

Harmony ina family will be greatly interrupted, 
should the father and mother pursue different 
systems in the management of theirchildren. It 
is therefore highly necessary that they adopt a 
similar plan ; otherwise one or the other of them, 
and perhaps both, will lose the esteem of their 
children ; obedience to either is not to be ex- 
pected, or the probability is, that bad habits, and 
incorrect principles will be established. 

In order to promote love and harmony among 
children, one should not be allowed to domineer 
over or tease another. Nor ought one to be 
praised at the expense of another. No envious 
comparisons must be drawn. Children should 
not be allowed to scoff at one who happens to be 
an offender. This practice destroys affection, and 
gives rise to resentment and retaliation. They 
should be taught to feel for one another when in 
disgrace, and not be prohibited from interceding. 

J. Morr. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 25, 1854 


The brief memorial of our brethren at the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings in New York, which appears 
in our paper this week, though anterior in date to 
the memorial from Friends in Pennsylvania, &c., 
was presented to Congress several days after the 
Philadelphia remonstrance was offered. In both 
cases the memorials were accompanied by depu- 
tations from the respective bodies from which the 
remonstrances emanated. We are informed that 
our Friends of New York spent several days at 
Washington, engaged in conferences with such 
members of both Houses of Congress as were sup- 
posed likely to receive favorable impressions, 
and to exercise a salutary influence on the mea- 
sures of those bodies. 

The New York memorial is obviously a very 
concise one, touching very slightly upon the prin- 
ciples involved in the question now before the 
federal legislature. It may, however, be remarked, 








probability, depend much more on the number 
and character of the remonstrants, than upon the 
length or force of their arguments. 

As the Editor of “ Friends’ Review ” cannot en- 
tertain a doubt that the provisions in the bill for 
establishing governments in Kansas and Nebraska, 
which are designed to pave the way for the ad- 
mission of slavery into that extensive region, are 
viewed with unqualified disapprobation by the 
great mass of our citizens in the free States, and 
that even in the South, the more candid and intel- 
ligent classes regard the proposed enactment as 
an obvious violation of national faith, he would 
respectfully suggest to his readers the expediency 
and necessity of raising the voice of the citizens, 
in their primary assemblies, in tones too loud and 
too earnest to be disregarded. 

We may safely assume, that neither the pre- 
sent executive, nor any member of either House 
of Congress, was elected for the purpose or with 
a view of extending the blight of involuntary servi- 
tude into the territory in question ; it is therefore 
our right and our duty to inform these conserva- 
tors of the public weal, that the bill in question, 
in any form introductory of slavery, must meet 
the unwavering reprobation of their constituents. 





Marriep,—On the Ist of 10th month, at Friends’ 
Meeting, at Collins, Erie county, N. Y., Leonarp 
Barker, of Norwich, Canada West, to Martua B. 
Porter, of the former place. 





Diep,—On the 24th of First month, Hannan 
Jones, wife of Isaac C. Jones, of this city, and a 
member ot Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. This 
beloved Friend was born in Salem county, N. J., 
in 1778, and was left an orphan at the tender age 
of fourteen months. At that early period she was 
solemnly committed by her only remaining pa- 
rent to the Christian care of an uncle and aunt 
who brought her up with all the tenderness an 
solicitude of own parents, and with whom she 
remained until her marriage, a union which con- 
tinued unbroken for nearly 57 years. 

Through a long life this excellent Friend was 
remarkable for the purity and truthfulness of her 
character, and for bevevolence and a quick sym- 
pathy for human suffering wherever found ; these 
qualities seemed to have their foundation in an 
unwavering belief and trust in the gospel of our 
Divine Redeemer. Her active benevolence under 
the direction of an energetic mind, and remark- 
ably mature judgment, rendered her very useful 
to her friends and neighbors in seasons of diffi- 
culty, and enabled her to take a prominent part 
in several of the charitable institutions of this 
city. In the quiet of domestic life, however, and 
in the bosom of her own family, the peculiar 
qualifications of this excellent woman shone forth 
with remarkable sweetness, attracting all around 
her by the tenderness and cheerful kinduess of 
her spirit, as it were, toa common centre of har- 
mony and love. 
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In the early part of last summer her health be- 
gan to decline, and from that time an increasing 
weight and seriousness of spirit was evident to 
her friends—the great importance of a full prepa- 
ration of heart most solemnly impressed her, and 
never appeared long absent from her thoughts. 
During the course of her illness she was favored 
with great peace of mid, and many weighty ex- 
— fell from her lips, giving undoubted evi- 

ence of the mercy of God to her soul, and of her 
hope of salvation through the merits and mercies 
of our blessed Saviour. Her disease continued 
gradually but steadily to progress, though with but 
little bodily suffering, until the morning of the 
24th of Firstmonth, when she, as we humbly be- 
lieve, sweetly fell ‘‘ asleep in Jesus.” 


Drep,—On the 31st of First month, at her resi- 
dence, in Morrow county, Ohio, Hannan, wife of 
John Sharp, in the 47th year of her age. An 
esteemed member of Gilead Monthly Meeting. 


—— At Westfield, Hamilton county, Indiana, on 
the 6th ins:., after a protracted illness from hem- 
orrhage of the lungs, which he bore with Chris- 
tian eee and resignation, Jesse Barker, son 
of John and Mary Barker, aged 20 years; a mem- 
ber of Westfie!d Monthly Meeting. 

—— At his residence, in Azalia, Indiana, on 
the 26th ult., Josepu Cosanp, a valuable and con- 
sistent member of our religious society, in the 35th 
year of his age. During five or six years he had 
suffered, with singular patience and resignation, 
a complication of diseases; and appeared to be 
quietly awaiting the time of release. His close 
was evidently happy and tranquil. 

——, At Farnham, Canada East, on the 13th of 
last month, WiLL1aM Taser, aged 25 years. 

——, On the 13th inst., at the same place, Syt- 
vanus F. Taser, nephew to the preceding, in the 
19th year of his age; both members of Farnham 
Monthly Meeting. 

——, On the 4th of 11th month last, at her resi- 
dence, in Norwich, Canada West, Exiza D., wife 
of Francis Cohoe, in the 38th year of her age; a 
member of Norwich Monthly Meeting. 


Ext AnD Syst Jones.—By recent accounts 
these devoted Friends were pursuing their reli- 
gious engagements in the south of France. Their 
gospel labors have gained acceptance with num- 
bers of those, not of our religious society, to whom 
they have been extended. 

Of James Backhouse and Lindley M. Hoag, 
we find the following notice in the British 
Friend of this month. 


They returned from Norway, on the 28th of 


12th month last, in time to attend the adjourn- 
ment of York Quarterly Meeting on the follow- 


ing day. In the course of their travels in Nor- 
way they held 220 public Meetings. A conside- 
' rable convincement appears to be taking place in 
that country; and although our Norwegian bre- 
thren are careful not to accede to applications for 
membership, without being well satisfied that the 
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parties are suitable for admission, yet we under- 
stand that many have recently been received. It 
is an interesting circumstance, that the first in- 
dividuals in Norway who professed with Friends, 
were convinced by the reading of Barclay’s 
Apology. A-short time since an edition of this 
invaluable work, in Danish (the language spoken 
in Norway,) was, through the aid of our Meeting 
for Sufferings, printed for circulation in that 
country. 


In our last number, it was mentioned, in the 
Summary of News, that a deputation from the 
Society of Friends had just left England for 
Petersburg, to endeavor to induce the Czar to 
come to terms with Turkey. From subsequent 
information it appears that the Friends were a 
deputatiun, from the Meeting for Sufferings in 
London, consisting of Joseph Sturge, of Birming- 
ham, Henry Pease, of Darlington, brother to 
John Pease, who, a few years ago, paid a very 
acceptable religious visit to this country, and 
Robert Charlton of Bristol. Of this effort to 
preserve the peace of Europe, the following no- 
tice appears in the Non-conformist, (received 
when this paper was nearly ready for the press:) 


“ Deputation to the Emperor of Russia. 


“Tt is announced that a deputation from the 
Society of Friends, consisting of Mr. Henry 
Pease of Darlington, Mr. Joseph Sturge of Bir- 
mingham, and a gentleman from Bristol, has 
just left England for St. Petersburg, with the 
object of endeavoring to induce the Czar to come 
to terms with Turkey. Such an attempt will, of 
course, provoke only the ridicule of that unfor- 
tunately numerous class who set down enthusi- 
asm in any cause as fanaticism, and who dread 
being in a minority. But it is, after all, men of 
faith and self-sacrifice, like Mr. Pease and Mr. 
Sturge, who are the pioneers of improvement. 
All men whose hearts beat high with philan- 
thropy will admire their heroism, and, if doubt- 
ing their wisdom, wish them suecess. It may be 
that, before their arrival at St. Petersburg, war 
will have been declared, or, ut least, they will be 
stopped at the frontier. But their eful mis- 
sion can injure no one; it may, perchance, result 
in . Our Quaker friends have ere this suc- 
cessfully pleaded the cause of humanity before 
crowned heads, when diplomacy has been unsuc- 
cessful. Perhaps the simple truthfulness of Jo- 
seph Sturge may produce more impression than 
the well-reasoned despatches of Lord Clarendon, 
or the entreaties of Hamilton Seymour.” 


The intelligence received by the Baltic, which 
arrived at New York on the 20th inst., affords 
reason to fear that this philanthropic effort is too 
late, if indeed the interference of the Society 
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all the portions of Mexico fit for slave tillage, and 
the recognition of the claim of the slaveholder 
to carry his slaves with him into every sectién of 
the Union, and hold them there, in disregard of 
whatever adverse local laws. 

All these consequences will follow, unless, in- 
deed, the Northern People, provoked beyond all 
endurance, should at last shake off their lethargy, 
break asunder the bands of Party, rise in their 
full might, and, trampling upon all compromises, 
all time-serving expedients, all tricksters and 
traitors, rallying as one man, in defence of free- 
dom, free labor, free institutions, and through 
their overwhelming majority at the ballot-box, 
assume the reins of government, and put slavery 
under the ban, as the slave interest now threat- 
ens to put freedom under the ban.” 


could ever have contributed to stay the rage of 
war. We are informed, by this arrival, that the 
Russian ministers at Paris and London have de- 
parted for Russia ; and that the French and Eng- 
lish ministers to Russia have been ordered to 
withdraw from Petersburg. Immense prepara- 
tions for hostilities are said to be making in Eng- 
land and France. Well may we put the laconic 
question, cui bono ? for whose benefit are all this 
expenditure of treasure, this destruction of hu- 
man life, and the endurance of all the nameless 
miseries inseparable from national conflicts, to be 
incurred? Can any man, from the autocrat of 
all the Russias to the lowest serf within his do- 
main, receive any substantial and enduring ad- 
vantage from a contest that will probably throw 
back for half a century the civilization of the 
world? If, under the operation of this terrible 
scourge, the pride and arrogancy of rulers should 
be humbled, still, nothing will be learned beyond 
what the spirit of Christianity, which is freely 
offered to all, would more effectually teach with- 
out physical suffering. Experience, says the 
proverb, keeps a dear school, but fools will learn 
at no other. 





DIVINE LOVE. 


What shall I say of it, or how shall I in words 
express its nature? It is the sweetness of life ; 
it is the sweet, tender, melting nature of God, 
flowing up through his seed of life into the crea- 
ture, and of all things making the creature most 
like unto himself, both in nature and operation. 
It fulfils the Law, it fulfils the Gospel; it wraps 
up all in one, and brings forth all in the oneness. 
It excludes all evil out of the heart, it perfects 
all good in the heart. A touch of love doth 
this in measure; perfect love doth this in ful- 
ness. But how can I proceed to speak of it? 
Oh! that the souls of all that fear and wait on 
the Lord, might feel its nature fully; and then 
would they not fail of its sweet overcoming ope- 
rations, both towards one another, and towards 
enemies. The great healing, the great conquest, 
the great salvation, is reserved for the full mani- 
festation of the love of God. His judgments, 
his cuttings, his hewings by the word of his 
mouth, are but to prepare for, but not to do, the 
great work of raising up the sweet building of 
his life; which is to be done in love, and in 
peace, and by the power thereof. And this my 
soul waits and cries after, even the full springing 
up of eternal love in my heart, and in the swal- 
lowing of me wholly into it, and the bringing of 
my soul wholly forth in it, that the life of God, 
in its own perfect sweetness, may fully run forth 
through this vessel, and not to be at all tinctured 
by the vessel, but perfectly tincture and change 
the vessel into its own nature ; and then shall no 
fault be found in my soul before the Lord, but 
the spotless life be fully enjoyed by me, and he- 
come a perfectly pleasant sacrifice ta my God. 
O! how sweet is love! how pleasant is its na- 
ture! how takingly doth it behave itself in every 
condition, upon every occasion, to every person, 
and about every thing! How tenderly, how rea~ 
dily, doth it tend and help the meanest! How 
patiently, how meekly, doth it bear all things, 
either from God or man, how unexpectedly so- 





THE SLAVERY EXTENSION. 

The National Era, of the 9th inst., contains a 
forcible reply to the arguments advanced by Sen- 
ator Douglas, in support of the bill for opening 
the territories of Nebraska and Kansas to the in- 
roads of slavery. In this reply, the fallacious 
reasoning and the misrepresentations of histori- 
cal facts are clearly exposed. The essay con- 
cludes with the following energetic remarks :— 

“We have done with the argument of Judge 
Douglas. The simple question submitted to Con- 
gress is— Will you, or will you not, repeal the 
Missouri Compromise ? 

If you repeal it, Nebraska is thrown open to 
slavery, and you virtually nationalize it in all 
territories of the United States. 

If you repeal it, you leave slavery in posses- 
sion of all it gained by the bargain or compact of 
1820, and surrender all that freedom then gain- 
ed, with the exception of Iowa and Minnesota. 

If you repeal it, you make a concession to the 
slave interest, which it did not dream of demand- 
ing in 1850, but one which it has been embold- 
ened to demand by the pusillanimous conduct of 
the North at that time. 

If you repeal it, you invest it with a power 
which will scorn all restraints, and kindle in it 
an ambition that will be satisfied with nothing 
short. of the seizure of Cuba, the absorption of 
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ever they come, or how hard soever they seem ! 
How doth it believe, how doth it hope; how doth 
it excuse, how doth it cover even that which 
seemeth not to be excusable, and not fit to be 
covered! How kind is it even in its interpreta- 
tions and charges concerning miscarriages! It 
never overchargeth, it never grates upon the 
spirit of him whom it reprehends; it never 
hardens, it never provokes; but carrieth a melt- 
ingness and power of conviction with it. This 
is the nature of God; this, in the vessels capaci- 
tated to receive and bring it forth in its glory, 
the power of enmity is not able to stand against, 
but falls before, and is overcome by it. 
I. PENINGTON. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 


the United States of America, in Congress as- 
sembled ; 


The Memorial of the Representatives of the 
Religious Society of Friends, in the State of 
New York and parts adjacent, respectfully shows : 

That near a century has elapsed, since the re- 
ligious Society of Friends required the uncondi- 
tional freedom of all the slaves held by the mem- 
bers of their body. This measure was the result 
of a firm conviction of the incompatibility of 
slavery with the spirit and precepts of our holy 
religion—of that religion which was announced 
as the harbinger of “ good will to men;” which 
enjoins the love of our neighbors as ourselves ; 
and which, in its practical application, precludes 
slavery, or the right of man to hold his fellow- 
man in bondage. This rule of their discipline, 
under the Divine blessing, and sustained by its 
intrinsic truth and justice, overcame individual 
prejudices and personal interests, and abolished 
slavery within their borders. 

Under these circumstances, your Memorialists 


fect gift,” the general spread of similar senti- 
ments, and a corresponding action among the 
nations professing the benign religion of Him, 
who declared the badge of discipleship to be, the 
love of each other—and look to the period as not 
remote, when crime alone should lead to shackled 
limbs. 

It is, therefore, with pain and deep regret 
your Memorialists learn, that measures are now 
proposed in the National Legislature, which, if 
consummated, will extend the area of slavery, 
and perpetuate a state of society which they con- 
sider alike hostile to the spirit and precepts of 
our holy religion, the genius of our political in- 
stitutions, and the best interests of our beloved 
country. 

In remonstrating, as they now do, on behalf 
of the religious Society of Friends, against the 
enactment of laws, of the character referred to, 
-your Memorialists trust, that the great length of 
time during which the Society has plead the 


could not “but view with satisfaction, and with; of alcohol are well understood by all — 
gratitude to the Giver of “every good and per-| men; with them there are no two opinions about 
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cause of the oppressed African, in every civilized 
nation, will exempt them from the imputation of 
being influenced, on the present occasion, by 
sectional, party, or political considerations. 
Signed on behalf of the Meeting aforesaid, 
held in New York, the 24th day of the first 
month, 1854. 
RicHarp CARPENTER, Clerk. 


ALCOHOL AND ITS EFFECTS UPON THE HUMAN 
SYSTEM. 
BY PROFESSOR E. Le YOUMANS. 

Mr. Youmans began his introductory by say- 
ing, that in undertaking to consider a profound 
scientific question within the limit of a single 
lecture, I encounter difficulties at the threshold 
with which lecturers generally are unacquainted. 
Those who speak to a popular audience upon cri- 
tical, literary, ethical, political, or historical, to- 
pics, usually find their hearers educated up to a 
ready understanding of the elements of their sub- 
ject, and the terms employed to represent them: 
this is presupposed. But it is not so in a scien- 
tific discussion ; we are a — to pre- 
suppose the very opposite—that the listeners are 
on csctuanancaias elementary facts and 
principles, and the terms employed to represent 
them. We everywhere meet with persons of high 
literary attainments and large intelligence, who, 
nevertheless, are deplorably deficient in scientific 
culture. Were I to speak to you of President 
Pierce’s administration of the laws of this Govern- 
ment, I should be understood and anticipated in 
everything ; but in treating of God’s administra- 
tion of the laws of the human constitution, I must 
begin with the most primal conceptions. I speak 
of this only as a serious difficulty in attempting 
to dispatch an important scientific subject in a 
narrow compass of time. The sources and nature 


it; but man le are not quite clear upon the 
subject ; for the benefit of such I have prepared 
a chart, upon which the chemistry of the ques- 
tion is made visible. (‘The lecturer here directed 
attention to a large and beautiful chart, the same 
which accompanies his work, which exhibits the 
sources and chemical compositions of alimentary 
chemical atoms. He showed how, mainly, 
from the three substances, carbonic acid, water, 
and ammonia, plants produce all the principles of 
food.) They organize or build together dead 
mineral matter into compounds capable of nourish. 
ing the animal body, viz.: sugar, starch, gum, 
oil, gluten, &. Within the animal system those 
foods are decomposed and destroyed, and restored 
to the simple or inorganic state. In returning to 
this condition, they give out heat and force, 
which become animal heat and animal power. 
In a scientific view, foods are only those sub- 
stances which are capable of becoming parts of 
the animal body, and then of relapsing into 
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the inorganic state, without doing injury to the 
fabric. All organized or living substances have 
this tendency to perish or return to simple con- 
ditions ; and a great number of chemical produc- 
tions are formed as their successive steps of this 
backward change. Among these is alcohol. It is 
not a product of vegetable growth, as are all foods, 
but a result of the destructive forces of putrefac- 
tive decomposition, and differs totally in origin, 
chemical properties, and properties which man 
employs as food. This is the peculiar and active 
principle of all intoxicating liquors. 

We now inquire what is its behaviour in the 
human system. When alcoholic liquors are taken 
into the stomach, they do not remain there to be 
digested like alimentary matter, but are at once 
taken up by the veins, and pass forward to the 
general circulation. If they remained in the sto- 
mach, they would stop all digestion, thereby de- 
stroying the gastric juice, precipitating its pep- 
sin. Say Todd and Bowman, perhaps the first 
living authors upon physiological subjects, ‘‘ The 
use of alcoholic stimulants also retards digestion 
by coagulating the pepsin, and thereby interfering 
with its action.” Were it not that wine and spirits 
are rapidly absorbed, the introduction of these 
into the stomach in any quantity would be a 
complete bar to the digestion of the food, as the 
pepsin would be precipitated from solution as 
quickly as it was secreted by the stomach. Hav- 
ing entered the circulation, the alcohol is distri- 
buted throughout the system, or it enters those 
parts which have the strongest attraction for it. 
What now are its effects upon the animal tissues? 
The human body is a theatre of the constant 
change of atoms and particles; and to carry for- 
ward these changes and transportation of atoms, 
water is the great medium—from four fifths to 
nine tenths of all parts, muscle, nerve, eye, and 
brain. It is just as vital and living an element 
of the tissues as the solid substances with which 
it is associated. Leibig made the following ex- 
periment : He took a piece of fresh animal mem- 
brane, weighing 141 grains, and consisting of 34 
grains of dry matter and 107 grains of water, and 
placed it in about two and a half cubic inches of 
alcohol; after a time he withdrew it, and found 
that it had absorbed 51 grains of alcohol, and dost 
99 of water. The alcohol, therefore, drove the 
water before it, displacing thrice its value. This 
disturbance of the natural composition of a tissue 
we call disorganization, and it occurs whenever 
alcohol enters a living part. This action of alco- 
hol— depletion of the organs,” as it is termed— 
is recognized by Pereira in accounting for its me 
dicinal effects.. The next great constituent of the 
body is albumen, which exists in the blood and 
all the fluids of the system; white of egg is a 
sample of it. It is the material from which all 
tissue structures are derived, With only the ad- 
dition of warmth, the chicken is produced from 
it. Throughout the body albumen is constantly 
changing into fibrin, and fibrin into flesh, It is 
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the foundation material of the living fabric, and 
the elaboration of tissue from it is one of the 
grand processes of nutrition. 
susceptible of a change called coagulation, by 


Now albumen is 


which it is solidified. This change in the body 
is unhealthful, and if carried too far, produces 
death. Heat effects this attraction, and so do 
certain chemical substances. I have here some 


samples of albumen; I add to them corrosive 
sublimate, aqua fortis, and oil of vitriol, and you 
see the effect: the albumen is solidified. 
are poisons. 
duces the same effect. 
ona as we do of men—by the company they 

eep. 
serts brotherhood with the swiftest and deadliest 
poisons ; its claims are just, and shall be allowed. 
Now, as commonly taken, alcohol does not de- 
stroy life, but just in proportion to its extent it 


Those 
I now add alcohol: you see it pro- 
We judge of chemical 


We see here by what it does, that it as- 


exerts this pernicious effect, which the powers of 
a system may for a long time resist, but which, 
finally, induces various forms of disease. The ef- 
fect of drinking, in perverting the nutritious ope- 
rations, and in depressing the plastic and healing 
powers of the body, iswell known to physicians, 
and disinclines them from severe surgical opera- 
tions in such cases. 

I should be glad to consider the relations of aleo- 
hol to the combustive or respiratory processes of 
the body ; a fruitful and most important topic, 
but time forbids, and I proceed to other consider- 
ations. The power which the living system pos- 
sesses of analysing food and appropriating its 
various elements where they are required, is very 
remarkable. However various are our foods, they 
become dissolved and mingled in one uniform 
mass—the blood—and from this current each 
part of the body extracts what it needs for growth; 
at certain points, compounds of lime are with- 
drawn for the bones, and elsewhere phosphorized 
oils for the nerves, sulphur for the muscles, &c. 
Each part exerts a local attraction for the espe- 
cial constituents that it requires. Now medi- 
cines, as every physician knows, and poisons also, 
follow the same rule. Different medicinal and 
poisonous substances, when taken into the circu- 
lation, are drawn out at different points. Dr. 
Christison, the highest authority on the subject 
of poisons, says that the supposition that poisons 
act generally on the system is a mistake, they act 
locally ; strychnine, ‘for example, attacks the 
spinal cord while oil of tobacco paralyzes the heart. 
Now there is a prevalent idea that aleohol when 
introduced into the system mingles with the mass 
of the blood, and by it is distributed to all parts, 
and thus takes equal effect on the general system. 
It is supposed that the liquor is thus greatly 
weakened, and hence cannot act very powerfully 
anywhere, This isa profound mistake. Alco- 
hol obeys the same great laws which control nu- 
trition and the action of medicinal and poisonous 
substances. It is localized in the system—it is. 
attracted or drawn out of the circulating current 
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by the affinity or special attraction of certain parts ; 
when, therefore, a small quantity of alcohol is 
taken in drinking a glass of wine, we are not to 
suppose that it is lost by diffusion and dilution 
with the fluids of the body, but that it lodges 
somewhere—that it is withdrawn in some one 
spot which thus may become much and seriously 
affected although the dose were apparently trifling. 
The question now arises, what, under the action 
of this great physiological law, is the destiny of 
alcohol? What part of the fabric does it seek 
and fasten upon to establish those disorganizing 
changes which I have shown it produces on the 
tissues? This is a question of the highest im- 
port. You need hardly be reminded that the 
. Various parts of the body are of very unequal im- 
portance, performing functions whose values are 
remarkably different. A man without hands or 
feet or eyes, may be still a man ; numerous parts, 
internal and external, may be diseased or des- 
troyed, and yet manhood in all its august essen- 
tials still remain. But if, in the same manner, 
you disturb or disorder another portion of the ma- 
terial fabric—the brain—how immensely different 
the effects. The glory of manhood is extinguish- 
ed. You have stormed and levelled the soul’s 
citadel ; you have changed a god-like being, 
around whom clustered all considerations of gran- 
deur, and whose mind mirrored the order and 
harmony of the universe, and symbolized the 
Creator in power, into a senseless and pitiable 
maniac. Touch the material brain, and you change 
a being who honors the sweet and sacred relations 
of domestic life, meets gladly his multifarious ob- 
ligations to society, and recognises solemnly his 
responsibilities to the Creator, into a blind and 
irresponsible agent of evil, shot with aimless and 
headlong violence athwart the peace of society. 
Within the undisturbed brain there occurs the 
sublimest phenomena of the created universe— 
the disorganized brain the most sad and deplo- 
rable. Truly may it be said, then, that this or- 
gan is the most sacred material thing that God 
has made—laboratory of wonders—the master- 
piece of the Almighty. Itis this organ to which 
alcohol is first and chiefly attracted, and which is 
the grand theatre of its ragings. It is withdrawn 
from the circulating current and seizes upon the 
cerebral matter by reason of its special affinity for 
it. This is proved by its effects. If the chief 
object of alcoholic assault were some inferior or- 
gan of the body—the stomach or liver, or even 
the heart—the question would be comparatively 
unimportant. But it attacks and disorganizes 
the brain, and thus dislocates and dislodges the 
responsible soul, and suspends all the relations of | 
manhood. Here is the warrant for socicty to in- 

terfere. ‘The use of alcoholic beverages breaks | 
down the mental and moral nature of man, pro- 

ducing insanity in all its stages, from its first | 
gentle jar of intellectual and passional accord, to | 
the ravings of ungovernable madness, or the death 

stupor of complete coma. 
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It would be interesting, had we time, to trace 
the unequal action of alcohol upon various parts 
of the brain—its progressive invasion of the se- 
veral cerebral functions. We should find that, 
by first embarrassing and breaking down the high- 
er governing faculties, and thereby stimulating 
the baser propensities, the effect of alcohol is to 
augment the tendencies to viceand crime. This 
is precisely what experience teaches, for it is the 
concurrent testimony of all who have had the 
largest chances of observation, that the use of al- 
coholic beverages multiplies crime in society 
from a four-fold to a ten-fold proportion. 

An interesting question arises here as to where 
the real responsibility of this crime rests, but I 
cannot consider it now. Those whoare interest- 
ed to pursue the inquiry may do so by consulting 
a little work which I have lately offered to the 
public on the subject. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MARGARET 
WOODS. 


Fourth Month, 10th, 1788.—Good humor is, 
I think, that habit of mind which is disposed to 
please, and to be pleased with the surrounding 
objects ; perhaps, not so essentially necessary as 
a good temper, its influence being chiefly in the 
trivial concerns of life ; but the want of it will 
embitter the most pleasing scenes, cause fear to 
be substituted in the room of freedom and confi- 
dence, and throw a gloom over every enjoyment. 
It is a quality as beneficial to the possessor as to 
the rest of mankind ; we should, therefore, en- 
deavor to cultivate it, for the sake of our own 
happiness, as well as that of others ; and I am 
firmly of the opinion that much depends upon 
ourselves, though we may be sometimes disposed 
to conclude that it is chiefly influenced by things 
foreign. 

From the little regard for each other’s happi- 
ness expressed by the general conduct of man- 
kind, one would be almost ready to query, whe- 
ther they thought it a spontaneous production, 
natural to the soil of humanity, and flourishing 
on every branch. But if we hear them speak, 
it will be in very different language ; vexation 
and disappointment, they will say, is the lot of 
mortals, and each individual will be apt to forget 
how many unnecessary grains he adds to the 
weight of human misery. That benevolence and 
goodness of heart which delights in making 
others happy, will return, fraught with additional 
happiness to the breast of the possessor ; and if 
we consider good humor as a fruit almost neces- 
sarily produced by good dispositions, we shall 
endeavor to cultivate it as much as we can, and 
see the propriety of guarding against that sour- 
ness or pettishness, which would inevitably coun- 
teract the most serious purposes and best wishes 
our souls, 

Fifth Month, 17th, 1788.—Sentiments expres- 
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sive of a lively zeal for the benefit and welfare of 
the Church have often afforded me subjects for 
meditation. 

How far individuals ought to go, in the giving 
up their own private duties to fulfil those of a 
public nature, I would wish to leave each one to 
determine for himself. But it has often occurred 
to me, that as the whole body is made up of in- 
dividuals, or distinct members, if each of those 
members performed its proper functions, and kept 
in a sound, healthy state, there would be very 
little for the Church, as a body, to regulate. And 
though the love of God, diffusing itself over the 
soul, naturally begets a zeal for his service, and 
for the welfare of others, yet I have ever had 
the idea, that it must begin with ourselves, and 
spread gradually ; and I have sometimes thought, 
that the expressing too strongly an approbation 
of those who devote themselves to what is termed 
church service, may stimulate others of whom it 
is not required to follow their example, by which 
they may be led to neglect those duties which 
were more properly within their sphere, and thus 
make work for their brethren, whom they intend- 
ed to help. 

Seventh Month, 6th, 1788.—This morning, R. 
Jones and C. Hustler visited the meeting here, 
and we were called to the awful consideration 
that we are but dust ; to the necessity of being 
humble under the power of God ; and of seeking 
a safe place of refuge when all temporal things 
must come toan end. Under that solemn cover- 
ing of spirit which we sometimes feel to animate 
our minds, we are not unfrequently led te renew 
our covenant with the Father of spirits, to pray 
for an increase of faith, and for his preserving 
power. Under this sacred influence, we are ready 
to conclude that we can do all things ; and feel- 
ing our minds comfortably affected, acknowledge 
his favor to be the one thing needful ; that pearl 
of value which it is worth while to give up all to 
attain. But temptations again assail us, doubts 
and reasonings take place in our minds, and we 
too frequently neglect walking steadily in that 
holy fear which would preserve us from evil, and 
is the appointed means to lead us to true wisdom. 

O merciful Father, thou who seest our weak- 
ness, and rememberest that we are but dust, 
assist, we beseech thee, our feeble efforts and 
secret breathings of soul to become acceptable in 
thy sight. We feel that the spirit is ready, 
though the flesh is weak, and under a sense of 
the influence of thy power, are sometimes ani- 
mated to pray for an increase of faith, and that 
we may witness thee to be our preserver in the 
hour of temptation. We may thankfully ac- 
knowledge that we have found thee, our never- 
failing refuge in the hour of distress, and that 
our afflictions have been sanctified to our benefit ; 
and under a grateful sense of thy favors, are de- 
sirous that our love may increase, and that nei- 
ther heights nor depths, principalities nor powers, 
things present nor to come, may ever be able to 
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separate us from the love of thee in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 

Eighth Month, 31st, 1788.—“ Lord, remember 
me when thou comest into thy kingdom.”* This 
prayer to be remembered in future by Him who 
alone can make us happy, must at times take 
place in every serious mind that looks forward 
with hope, that when all the transitory scenes of 
this life are past, it may meet with permanent 
felicity in that which is to come. And to be re- 
membered here, as well as hereafter, will be the 
frequent petition of those who are solicitous to 
obtain the approbation of their heavenly Father ; 
for we have much need of faith and patience to 
conduct us through all the various scenes of life, 
and sometimes feel our minds so clouded by 
doubts and perplexities, that we scarcely know 
which way to turn ourselves, without the kind 
remembrance of the Father of mercies, who, at 
some seasons, is graciously pleased to illuminate 
our minds, and renew our faith, so that through 
the uniting influence of his love, we feel him in- 
deed to be our riches in poverty, our health in 
sickness, and a present helper in the needful time. 
Though a woe was denounced against the rich, 
as having received their consolation, though they 
may seem to be placed in the midst of prosperity, 
and live as on the fat of the land ; yet a near 
view of them will convince us that they are often 
troubled as other men ; they eat the bread of ad- 
versity, and drink the waters of affliction ; and 
that instead of taking consolation in their outward 
substance, they stand in need of the prayer of 
faith, to support them under their various proba- 
tions, and sometimes through those peculiar trials 
which arise from their elevation. In all stations 
of life it is necessary to guard against centering 
our minds in the enjoyment of this world’s hap- 
piness. The southern lands will be but of little 
value without the springs of water. And though 
we may be thankful for the good things which 
we enjoy, yet we should consider them as not es- 
sential ; and if not properly used, they may prove 
a curse instead of a blessing. We had need to 
watch and pray that we enter not into temptation, 
and whether in prosperity or adversity, should 
endeavor to keep in an humble frame of mind, 
earnestly desiring that in all our pursuits we may 
be guided by Divine counsel. 

Ninth Month, 28th, 1788.—“Tf in this life 
only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable.”’+ This was the language of the 
persecuted apostles, who had given up every 
earthly satisfaction to follow Christ ; and it is 
still sometimes the language of those who feel 
themselves depressed in spirit, and who are ready 
to look back and consider the many self-denials 
they have practised for the sake of Divine favor. 
Though we are often told of the happiness of vir- 
tue, and sensibly feel that it has its reward, yet 
the steady adherence to it in all points will not 


* Luke xxiii. 42, + Cor. xv. 19. 
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be unattended with conflicts, which we shall find 
the need of superior strength to enable us to pass 
through. ‘If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, take up his cross daily, and 
follow me.’’** This could not have been a neces- 
sary exhortation of our Saviour, if he had seen 
that the path of rectitude he pointed to would be 
smooth and even, and unattended with difficulty ; 
but He who knew the secrets of the heart, knew 
how prone it was to evil, and the necessity of 
constant watchfulness and self-denial, to subdue 
its various corrupt passions and inclinations, 
which were coutinually warring against the soul. 
It is therefore vain to expect an exemption from 
these trials ; we should rather endeavor to sup- 
port them with meekness and patience, and en- 
deavor to bear with fortitude even reproach and 
persecution, if it should happen to be our lot. A 
consciousness of our own integrity is a sure source 
of consolation in the severest trials ; and if we 
can but appeal, as some did formerly, “ Lord, we 
have left all and have followed thee,”} we shall 
likewise receive the consolatory promise of an 
abundant reward. 


PERPETUAL DAYLIGHT. 


The perpetual daylight of the short Arctic 
summer, ranks among the great wonders of those 
regions. Its singularity has often been described, 
but probably never so well or so forcibly as by 
Dr. Kane :— 


“ At first, the novelty of this great unvarying 
day made it pleasing. It was curious to see the 
‘midnight Arctic sun set into sunrise,’ and pleas- 
ant to find that, whether you ate or slept, or idled 
or toiled, the same daylight was always there. 
No irksome night forced upon you its system of 
compulsory alternations. I could dine at mid- 
night, sup at breakfast-time, and go to bed at 
noonday ; and but for an apparatus of coils and 
cogs, called a watch, would have been no wiser 
and no worse. My feeling was at first an ex- 
travagant sense of undefined relief, of some vague 
restraint removed. I seemed to have thrown off 
the slavery of hours. In fact, I could hardly 
realize its entirety. The astral lamps standing 
dust covered on our lockers—I am quoting the 
words of my journal—puzzled me, as things ob- 
solete and fanciful. This was instinctive, perhaps, 
but by-and-by came other feelings. The, perpet- 
ual light, garish and unfluctuating, disturbed me. 
I became gradually aware of an unknown exci- 
tant, a stimulus, acting constantly, like the di- 
minutive of a cup of strong coffee. My sleep 
was curtailed and irregular; my meal-hours trod 
upon each other’s heels; and but for stringent 
regulations of my own imposing, my routine 
would have been completely broken up. My lot 
had been cast in the zone of liriodendrens and 


* Luke, ix. 23. + Mark, x. 28. 
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sugar-maples, in the nearly midway latitude of 
40 deg. I had been habituated to day and 
night ; and every portion of these two great divi- 
sions had for me its periods of peculiar associa- 
tion. Even in the tropics, I had mourned the 
lost twilight. How much more did I miss the 
soothing darkness, of which twilight should have 
been the precursor! I began to feel with more 
of emotion, than a man writing for others 
likes to confess to, how admirable, as a system- 
atic law, is the alternation of day and night— 
words that type the two great conditions of living 
nature, action and repose. To those who with 
daily labor earn the daily bread, how kindly the 
season of sleep! To the drone who, urged by 
the waning daylight, hastens the deferred task, 
how fortunate that his procrastination has not 
a six month’s morrow! To the brain-workers 
among men, the enthusiasts, who bear irksomely 
the dark screen which falls upon their day- 
dreams, how benignant the dear night-blessing, 
which enforces reluctant rest !”—Athenzeum. 


PAUPERISM IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


We have received from the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth a pamphlet of returns of the poor 
in Massachusetts. From it we learn, that the 
total amount of paupers in the State is 26,414. 
Of these, 8,004 have a legal settlement in county 


or State. 14,831 are State paupers; of this 
number 11,874 are foreigners, and 10,014 from 
England and Ireland. Number made paupers 
from intemperance, in themselves or others, 
16,034. Foreign paupers who have come into the 
State within a year, 1,185, of these 600 are in 
Suffolk County. Expense incurred for the sup~ 
port and relief of paupers and interest on alms- 
houses, $465,599.34. Average weekly cost of 
supporting each pauper, $1.109-10ths. Number 
of almshouses, 197, valued at $1,307,124. The 
paupers of Boston number 9,830, of whom 848 
have a legal settlement ; 9,082 of this number are 
State paupers, 7,174 of whom are foreigners, and 
6,181 from England and Ireland. The number of 
indigent children, under the age of 14, supported 
at the public charge throughout the State, is 
2,630 males and 1,093 females.— Mass. Spy. 


For Friends’ Review. 

Sr. Joun, Chap. iv., 21, 22, 23, 24. 
Woman, believe me, the hour has now come 
When not on this mountain alone, 
Nor yet in Salem’s proud dome 
Shall the Father’s true worship be known; 
Not only on hill-top but on every shore, 
In truth and in spirit the soul shall adore; 
Oh, not merely in temples the work of men’s art, 
But the Father he seeketh the faithful in heart, 
The meek and the lowly in hut or in hall, 
For in both they are found, He heareth them all— 
Nont so rich to escape His all-searching eye, 
None so poor or so far, but to them he is nigh, 
For man’s heart is His shrine, whence the penitent 

prayer 

Will ascend to His throne in sweet incense there. S. 
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THE CUBAN SLAVERS. 


The New York Herald says :—We are inform- 
ed that no less than eleven vessels are fitting out 
in different ports of Cuba for the coast of Africa, 
the object being to load and return with negroes; 
also, that seven vessels have sailed within six or 
eight weeks from Baltimore, Boston, and New 
York, with the direct intention of being employ- 
ed as slavers. 


The most dangerous persecutions are not those 
which affect the body, but those which tempt us 
to a violation of peace and a good conscience ; for 
when these pleasing inmates are wilfully parted 
with, even outward afflictions press upon us with 
double force, and the poor mind, like a vessel at 
sea that has lust both rudder and compass, seems 
left to the sport of the winds and waves. 

DILiwyn. 





Governments which punish one man with 
death for killing another, seem in some degree 
to justify the act ; the difference is, that his act 
is aggressive, and theirs retaliatory, DiLuwyn. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InTELLIGENcE.—The British steamship 
America arrived at Boston, and the Canada, at 
Halifax, on the 16th inst., bringing Liverpool dates 
respectively to the 31st ult. and the 4th inst. 

The opening of the British Parliament took 
place on the 3lst ult. The Queen delivered her 
speech in person. She announced her intention 
to persevere in her efforts to preserve peace, but 
expressed her opinion that the danger of war was 
most imminent, and that a further augmentation 
of the Army and Navy would be necessary. The 
speech states that the revenue for the past year 
exceeded the expenses of the Government. 

The answer of England and France to the Czar’s 
inquiries respecting the entry of the allied fleets 
into the Black Sea, was delivered on the Ist inst., 
to the Russian Ministers in London and Paris. 
The reply was unfavorable to the demands of the 
Czar, and the departure of the Russian Ministers 
from London and Paris was hourly looked for. 
The crisis is evidently close at hand, and the next 
despatch from Russia will probably determine the 
question of peace or war. Meantime, prepara- 
tions for the expected contest are making on all 
sides. France is to send 80,000 men to Turkey 
while England will contribute 10,000 men and 
pay half the total expenses of the combined forces. 

tt is stated that the Czar had proposed to form a 
defensive league with all the German powers, 
and if the Western powers attacked any one 
thereof, Russia would make common cause with 
them, and would not conclude any peace without 

consulting their interests. 

The German Powers, through Austria, definitely 
refuse ; Russia is therefore isolated. 

The Western Powers are immediately to, de- | 
mand the evacuation of the Principalities, and 
will compel it forthwith. 

It is reported at the latest moment that Austria 
and Prussia declare for the Western Powers. 
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The Russian Minister in London has paid a 
final formal visit to the Foreign Department. 

All late accounts agree in stating that the Rus- 
sians were concentrating a large force in the vi- 
cinity of Kalafat, and a battle was daily expected 
to take place. A number of skirmishes had oc- 
curred between the Russians and Turks, at differ- 
ent places on the Danube, in which the latter had 
generally obtained the advantage. Rumors of a 
sanguinary battle at Kalafat, in which the Turks 
were victorious, had reached England, but the 
news wants confirmation. 

All the allied fleets had returned to their former 
anchorage in Beicos bay. 

Friendly relations have been re-established be- 
tween Persia and Turkey. 


IraLy.—Great inquietude exists throughout 
Northern Italy, and an outbreak is regarded as 
very probable. 

Rie Resslidionses handbills have been 
published throughout Spain, and the popular feel- 
ing against the Queen is increasing. Commodore 
Quepada has been appointed Naval Commander 
at Havana. 

Japan Exprepition.—The United States squad- 
ron were at Hong Kong on the 11th of 12th mo. 
last, and were preparing to sail northward. The 
Russian Japau squadron returned from Nangasaki 
to Hong Kong on the 11th of the same month. 

Accounts from China state that the insurgents 
had arrived to within sixty miles of Pekin. 


Domestic. Coneress.—During the past week 
the Senate was almost exclusively occupied in 
discussing the Nebraska bill. A large number of 
petitions were presented from nearly all the North- 
ern States, against the abrogation of the Missouri 
Compromise. Senators Houston and Seward ad- 
dressed the Senate in opposition to the bill, and 
Senators Weller and Badger in its favor. In the 
course of his remarks, Senator Houston said that 
“the money now expended in keeping up mili- 
tary forces, &c., on the frontier, to prevent Indian 
depredations, if applied to giving annuities and 
supplying food and aid and inducements to them 
to engage in agriculture, would, in a short time, 
civilize and Christianize every Indian east of the 
Rocky Mountains.” The French Spoliation bill 
passed the Senate on the 15th inst. 

In the House of Representatives the Home. 
stead bill being under consideration in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, speeches on that, the 
Nebraska bill, and a variety of subjects, were 
made by different members.—A large number of 
petitions were presented against the passage of 
the Nebraska bill. 

Pennsy.tvanta LeaisLaturE.—The resolutions 
remonstrating against the passage of the Nebraska 
bill, and the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
passed the Committee of the Whole on the 14th, 
and wa8 then postponed. 

A bill appropriating $3000 in aid of the Rosine 
Association passed the Senate on the 15th inst. 

A bill providing for the cancellation of the Re- 
lief issues of the State, was passed on the 16th. 

Little business of general interest was transacted 


by the House of Representatives during the week. 


The Prohibitory Liquor Law was taken up on the 
16th, and, on motion, made the special order of 
day for the 23d inst. The bill from the Senate 


hiladelphia, passed the House on the 16th. 





